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THE GERMAN BOYCOTT 


HE National revolution in Germany swept 

forward during the past week: the “counter” 
boycott against the Jews, announced on March 
27,* was in force for one day; and a growing 
rift in the ranks of the National Government is 
becoming apparent through the censorship smoke- 
screen. 

The boycott did not originate directly with the 
government but with the “party,” which set up 
an elaborate apparatus of committees in all parts 
of the Reich to organize and enforce the boy- 
cotting of Jewish shops, goods, physicians and 
lawyers under the principle—‘‘no German buys 
from a Jew.” On March 28, however, Chancellor 
Hitler decreed that the boycott was to start at 
10 o’clock on April 1 as a reprisal for the agita- 
tion abroad against persecution of German Jews 
—this boycott to be continued until the party 
should call it off if the outside world recanted. 
The Nazis were exhorted to preserve strict disci- 
pline and foreign Jews in Germany were express- 
ly exempted from molestation. Thus the German 
Jews were placed in the position of hostages to 
insure the “good-will” of foreign countries to- 
ward the National Government. 

During the next three days, in an atmosphere 
of great tension, effects of the boycott plans be- 
came apparent in the Reich. Because of the in- 
ternal censorship, it is difficult to estimate how 
much of the consternation of the civilized peoples 
of the world at the course of events in Germany 
appeared in the German press. Economic fac- 
tors, however, recognize no censorship. Stocks on 
the Berlin exchange fell precipitously; shipping 
companies lost passengers and freight; business 
circles, realizing the extent to which Jewish and 
non-Jewish financial interests abroad as well as 
in the Reich are interwoven in the German indus- 
trial fabric, were greatly alarmed. 


*Cf. “First Results of Nazi Dictatorship,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 


Vol. XII, No. 22, March 31, 1933. 


It would seem that, due both to these economic 
factors and to some moderating influences within 
the government, the boycott was put into effect 
for only one day—April 1; moreover, Jewish 
banks were specifically exempted. It was simul- 
taneously announced, however, that if anti-Ger- 
man propaganda did not cease, the boycott would 
be resumed on April 5. Discriminatory measures 
against Jewish lawyers, judges, physicians, teach- 
ers and brokers continue, and the number of 
Jews in all professions is being limited by decree. 
Furthermore, only a small number of Jewish chil- 
dren are to be allowed in the schools and universi- 
ties, and Jewish readers have been banned from 
the public libraries. Thus, although the actual 
economic boycott has been terminated and the 
German press has announced that the outside 
world has ceased its “agitation,” the more subtle 
and cruel anti-Jewish measures continue. The 
Nazis have been carrying out their campaign 
promises: since it was patently impossible for 
them to solve the economic crisis overnight, they 
have kept their followers busy with measures 
against the Jews. 

Meanwhile there have been important indica- 
tions of the struggle for power which is taking 
place within the National Government. On 
March 27 it was reported that more than 1,000 
members of the Nationalist Stahlhelm had been 
arrested by the Nazis in Brunswick on the charge 
that this organization had admitted to its ranks 
former members of the Republican Reichsbanner. 
Although the Stahlhelm leader, Franz Seldte, who 
is Minister of Labor in the Reich government, 
eventually secured the release of his men, the 
affair is highly significant. The Stahlhelm is the 
German veterans’ organization with a reported 
membership of more than a million; whether, in 
case of civil war, it would be a match for the 
highly trained and youthful Nazi Storm Troopers, 
who number between 400,000 and 500,000, is 
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an open question. Even more important is 
the position of the regular army, the Reichs- 
wehr. Apparently President von Hindenburg 
still retains the power to declare martial law in 
the Reich but the execution of such an order de- 
pends on the loyalty of the army to the Presi- 
dent. The Minister of Defense, General von 
Blomberg, is closer to the Nationalists and the 
President than to the Nazis, but it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the Reichswehr soldiers would 
obey an order to shoot down Nazis. In the final 
analysis, however, the position of the Reichswehr 
will probably be the decisive factor. 


Little has been heard of the Nationalist mem- 
bers of the government during the past week. 
Although it is said that Foreign Minister von 
Neurath resigned as a protest against the boycott 
as well as against the reported appointment to an 
important post in the Foreign Office of Alfred 
Rosenberg, the Nazi expert on foreign affairs, 
von Neurath was apparently persuaded to re- 
main. Moreover, it appears that Hitler himself 
has not openly taken an active part in the 
crisis. The Nazi leadership seems to have passed 
to Goering who controls the police, and to Goeb- 
" bels, the Propaganda Minister. Thus the struggle 
for power appears double-edged; within the Na- 
tional Socialist party, the “moderate” Hitler group 
is ranged against the radicals—Goering and Goeb- 
bels; within the government, the Hugenberg Na- 
tionalists are fighting to retain their posts. On 
the outcome of this struggle depends not only the 
future prosperity and cultural well-being of the 
German people, but the peace of the world. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
Dictatorship in Uruguay 


On March 30, following the political crisis in 
Uruguay—the only South American country free 
of revolution during the last quarter century— 
President Gabriel Terra assumed dictatorial pow- 
ers. At the same time he dissolved both the Uru- 
guayan Congress and the Administrative Coun- 
cil (a majority of whose members were jailed), 
and named a junta to govern with him until the 
calling of a constitutional convention on June 25. 
Former President Baltasar Brum, member of the 
Council, was killed or committed suicide in pro- 
test against the Terra coup. In the capital, stu- 
dents and labor groups are reported on strike. 
Opposition also is organizing in the provinces. 
Although a rigid censorship makes interpretation 
difficult, the crisis was due apparently to friction 
between the President and the Administrative 
Council over the “spoils” of public office. It also 
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represents, according to some observers, a con- 
servative reaction against .the liberal economic 
program of preceding governments. 

During past months President Terra has cam- 
paigned for the abolition of the Administrative 
Council, an elective body which represents 4 
unique experiment in Latin-American political 
organization. With the purpose of minimizing 
the dangers of dictatorship, the Constitution of 
1919 divided the executive authority, assigning to 
the President substantial power only in the de- 
partments of war and foreign affairs, while to the 
Council with its nine members was granted juris- 
diction over public works, finance, education, 
agriculture, industry and labor. This system, 
until recently, gave apparently satisfactory re- 
sults. Uruguay became noteworthy for its ad- 
vanced social legislation and its trend toward 
state socialism, particularly in the fields of bank- 
ing and insurance, public utilities and meat pack- 
ing. The depression, however, accentuated the 
opposition to these tendencies on the part of 
conservative business interests, and in conse- 
quence the Terra movement points to a conserva- 
tive dictatorship. 
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